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DON JOSEPH NASSI, FOUNDER OF COLONIES IN 
THE HOLY LAND, AND THE COMMUNITY OF 
CORI IN THE CAMPAGNA. 

We are at Cori, a little world-forgotten town of the Roman 
Campagna, a day's journey from Rome, in a southerly direc- 
tion. The year is 1566. As in all parts of the Papal States, 
so in this nook, a Jewish congregation nestles, counting in all 
barely two hundred souls. They derive but a meagre liveli- 
hood from the handicrafts they exercise. As a compensation, 
however, they live on the most friendly and harmonious terms 
with their Christian neighbours. Unimpeded in the practice 
of their religion, they are provided with all the requisite 
institutions of a Jewish community. Their Rabbi, Maleachi 
Galliko, acts at the same time as the physician and teacher of 
his flock. In his days the various functions of Rabbi, preacher, 
teacher, and congregational secretary were not unseldom 
combined in the same individual.' This happy state of affairs 
was not long to continue. On the 13th of May, 1555, 
Paul IV., Caraffa, was elected to the pontifical chair, and 
proved a very scourge to the Jews in the Papal States, and 
in many Christian countries far around. Like earthquake 
shocks which lay whole towns in ruin, his papal bulls pros- 
trated all the Jewish communities of his kingdom. The 
severity of his decrees was only exceeded by the rigorous 
cruelty with which they were enforced. Ecclesiastical com- 
missioners traversed the country, and spread terror and dismay 
wherever they came. They confiscated the property of the 
Jews, passed sentences of death on many of them, and sent 
those whom they spared to the galleys. The cordiality that had 
existed between Hebrew and Gentile was destroyed at a blow. 
Intercourse between the two sections of the population was 
forbidden, and the Jews found themselves suddenly deprived 
of their livelihood. The accession of the gentle Pius IV. to 
the Papal throne did not much mend matters. The wounds 
inflicted by the iron hand of his predecessor, the Haman-like 

' See R. Meir, Katzenellenbogen's Responsa, No. 40. 
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CarafFa, could not be healed in his humane but all too short 
reign. The slight good he did efiiect was completely 
neutralised in the reaction of the next pontificate. Pius V. 
resumed CarafTa's policy of terror, and unmistakably showed 
that his aim was the extermination of his Jewish subjects. 
In every town where the children of Israel lived, stone walls 
were reared to isolate their Jewish quarter, as if it were a 
plague spot. The Ghetto became a universal institution. 
Commerce was taken out of the hands of the Hebrew. The 
onlj- means of livelihood henceforth permitted to them was 
the sale of old clothes. Paul IV.'s bulls were revived with 
increased severity. Christians feared to bestow a kindness, 
or even a friendly greeting, upon a Jew. Many Hebrews, in 
order to escape this intolerable oppression, renounced their 
faith. Entire families sought the sheltering bosom of the 
Church. Amidst the general apostasy, religious fidelity be- 
came all the more difficult. Why, asked their persecutors, 
could not those who clung to the ancient creed do as others 
had done ? Loyalty to the old faith was construed into de- 
fiance, and patient suffering was treated as contumacy. One 
may take it as a general axiom that wherever justice is 
wrested the standard of popular morals sinks ; and this rule 
was again to be verified. The undisguised hatred of the 
legislator unloosed all the lawless passions of the mob. What 
could a Jew's life be worth when the sacred head of the 
Church was persecuting them with a fiery zeal as if he was 
caiTying out some holy work pleasing to God ? What was to 
become of that small handful of poor Jews living in Cori, 
when one support after another was failing them ; when their 
chances of gaming a livelihood were being continually cur- 
tailed ; and exaction and extortion became rifer ? At last, they 
were robbed of their last solace — if, indeed, they had cherished 
it — the confidence that their lives at least would be protected 
by the authorities. A re.spected member of the community, 
Abraham ben Bezaleel, had set out, in the course of his busi- 
ness, for the Roman Campagna, and, on the road, had been 
foully murdered by the landlord of an inn where he had 
lodged overnight. His co-religionists instituted a search for 
their missing brother, and found his remains. The murderer 
was apprehended, tried, and acquitted. And thus the Jewish 
citizens of the Papal States were practically outlawed. The 
murder of a Jew was, according to judicial ruling, no longer 
a punishable offence. 

In this extreme peril, the small congregation of the Cam- 
pagna heard a welcome voice, which roused them from their 
dull despair, promised them relief from their troubles, and 
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held out to them the hope of better times. While suffering 
all the birth-paugs of the Messianic Age, without the advent 
of a Messiah to console them, the report reached them of an 
unprecedented distinction conferred on a Jew at the Sultan 
Solyman's court, and of the love and pity with which this 
illustrious son of Israel remembered his unhappy brethren in 
the West. Juan Migues, the Marrano, or Don Joseph Nassi, 
to call him by his Hebrew title, had obtained the ruined City 
of Tiberias, and seven adjoining townships, as a mark of 
favour from his august lord. Three generations of Sultans — 
the original donor, his son Solyman and his grandson Murad 
— had confinned the deed of gift with their seals,* and thus 
invested it with a character of permanency. Orders had 
further been sent to the Pachas of Damascus and Safed, 
bidding them render Don Joseph every assistance in the 
rebuilding of Tiberias. They were to furnish him with 
competent masons and workmen. Don Joseph himself was 
too busy with diplomatic affairs at the Porte personally to 
superintend the restoration of the town. He, accordingly, 
sent an agent, Joseph ibn Adret,^ to direct the building opera- 
tions. In the Chanuca month, Kislev 5325, Tiberias rose, like 
a phoenix, from its ruins. 

But what did Joseph intend by this work of town-founding? 
If we are to believe the French Ambassador' of his day, it 
was the first step of a large scheme which was ultimately to 
seat him on Judea's throne. Even Graetz* has adopted this 
view, and connects the restoration of Tiberias with a supposed 
plan, on Joseph's part, of founding a Jewish State, with 
himself as the head. But nothing in Joseph's character or 
career justifies us in regarding him as a dreamer who would 
allow liimself to be carried away by visionary ideas. From 
the beginning to the end of his life he always shows himself 
sober in his aims, a prudent calculator of consequences, ever 
keeping the end he has in view steadily before him, well 
versed in all the intricate arts of Court life, guided by 
practical aims, and eager for secular power. The fact has 
been alleged hitherto as an argument — and even Graetz 
has done it — that, while still at Venice, he petitioned the 
Senate to assign an island to the Jews, which request, by 
the way, was refused. But this negotiation does not prove 
that Don Joseph's supposed scheme of founding a kingdom 
had any real existence. Joseph's petition has been com- 

■ See Joseph ha-Cohen, Emek Ilahaca, ed. Letteris p. 127 fP., M. Wiener's 
German translation, p. 104 f.,; M. A. Levy, Don Joseph Kasi, p. 20, n. 66. 
* Isidore Loeb, Mevtie des Mudes juives, IV., 67. 
3 M. A. Levy, 1. c. * GescMchte der Juden, IX., 424, n. 1. 
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pletely misunderstood. About 1550, the Marranos were 
banished from Venice. Joseph himself was included in this 
edict. As long as he lived he preserved the senatorial 
order for his expulsion.^ It was at this time, probably, 
that he entered into negotiations for the grant of one of 
the islands of the lagunas of Venice as a Ghetto or Jewish 
Quarter. 

So far from connecting any romantic dreams with this 
enterprise, we may confidently declare that the considerations 
which influenced him were modest and practical. He evinced 
no desire to leave Constantinople and visit his new Tiberias, 
which he would certainly have done had he cherished a secret 
design of inaugurating a royal triumph throughout the 
Jewish world. 

Don Joseph's contemporaries understood his intentions 
better. The small community of Cori has left us a valuable 
exposition of his real aims. Sultan Solyman did not hit 
upon the idea of bestowing this gift upon his favourite 
spontaneously. Don Joseph must have suggested to his 
august master the esteem in which he held these ruins, and 
the importance which he attached to their possession. In his 
intercourse with the Talmudists and Cabbalists of his Divan 
Don Joseph must certainly have heard the ancient tradition 
which connected the restoration of Palestine with the renova- 
tion of the ruined city on the shore of the sea of Tiberias. The 
opposition of the Arab population to this seemingly innocent 
undertaking ; the fanatical sermons which the old Scherif 
preached on the event, taking, as his text, an old oracular 
saying that " the rise of Tiberias means the fall of Islam " ; 
the coercive measures which the Pacha of Damascus was 
forced to adopt before he could obtain labourers, who only 
commenced work after the execution of two of their ring- 
leaders ; all these facts are now quite intelligible. The Arabs 
had heard so much of the significance of Tiberias for the Jews 
that they felt a natural reluctance to labour at its restoration. 
Originally, therefore, it was a religious motive that prompted 
Don Joseph to ask Solyman for Tiberias, and secure the gift 
with every possible precaution. But what others looked 
upon as the confirmation of an idealist's hope, the experi- 
enced diplomatist regarded from a practical point of view. 
The believers in the literal fulfilment of prophecy hailed the 
event as an omen of the immediate advent of the Messiah. 



1 I believe that one must thus interpret Bonrizzo's words given by M. A. 
Levy, p. 45 : " Venne in geroposito del bando chera da questo escellentissimo 
state." 
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Don Joseph's intention, however, was more practical. He 
wished to found a Colony at one of the keys of Palestine — a 
place which tradition had hallowed, and which might serve 
as an asylum for fugitives. In this plan he may have had 
the welfare of his unhappy co-religionists in Italy especially 
in view. He had experienced, in his own person, all the 
terrors of intolerance, and, consequently, evinced the liveliest 
sympathy with the Marranos of Ancona. To quote a single 
instance. To punish Paul IV. and Ancona, which had 
rendered itself notorious by Auto-da-fes, Don Joseph exerted 
all his influence, though in vain, to obtain for the Port of 
Pesaro the privilege of exclusive commercial relations with 
Turkey.^ Ever since his departure from Italy he had kept 
up an uninterrupted correspondence with the Jews of that 
country. The tale of their woes was poured into his ears. 
The report of their oppressions reached him through various 
channels. Their sufferings were ever present to his mind, 
and familiar to him in every detail. Accordingly, he took par- 
ticular care that the news of the restoration of Tiberias should 
reach Italy. Ships for transporting the emigrants to their 
new home lay mooi-ed in the ports of Venice and Ancona. 
Money was provided to defray the expenses of the emigrants. 
Jewish artizans who could no longer make a living in the 
Peninsula were especially invited to colonize Tiberias. A 
new Jewish industry was to be reared in that colony. Silk 
and cloth manufactories, after the model of those at Venice, 
were to be built, and the industry of the Jewish colonists 
was to ensure their success. Mulberry trees were planted to 
provide silkworms with their proper food. Wool was, as 
Joseph ha-Cohen- tells us, imported direct from Spain to serve 
as raw material for the cloth factory. 

Those Italian communities who did not languish under the 
yoke of the Papal Government, showed their sympathy with 
their unhappy brethren in the Papal States, by receiving the 
delegates cordially ; and resolving to aid the emigration. The 
movement continually assumed larger dimensions. Numerous 
Jewish families embarked for the Holy Land. 

At this stage of affairs, the message reached the Jews of 
Cori, who did not hesitate an instant to obey the welcome 
and unexpected call. The whole congregation gathered into the 
synagogue, and, under the presidency of Maleachi Galliko, of 
Nepi, their Rabbi, resolved unanimously to emigrate en masse 
to Tiberias. Four of their most respected members — all heads 

' See David Kaufmann, Jtevue des Etvdes juives XVI., 61-72. 
* Em^li Hahaca, p. 129 ; Weiner, p. 105. 
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of families, — were appointed to direct the emigration. Two 
of these, Michael ben Aaron and Joseph ben Menachem, were 
to proceed to Venice in advance of the rest. Their mission 
was to arouse public sympathy with the movement and obtain 
for their impoverished community funds to meet travelling 
expenses. They were furnished, for this purpose, with a copy 
of the resolution, sealed with the congregational seal, and 
an official subscription book, for entering donations. This 
latter book further contained a minute statistical account of 
the financial position of the Cori congregation, a glorification of 
Tiberias, and an exposition of its significance. To smooth the 
way of the messengers, and to inspire the public with con- 
fidence in their representative character, their Rabbi, Galliko, 
was deputed to accompany them. 

We can follow these delegates but a little way on their 
thorny path. The three men, armed with letters of re- 
commendation of several Italian communities, among which 
that of the Roman congregation figured prominently, arrived 
at Ancona. The Jews here, handicapped though they were 
by the heavy claims their own poor made upon them, came 
readilj' to the assistance of the delegates, two of whom were 
personally known to several of them. Beside the help they 
rendered individually and in their communal capacity, the 
Jews of Ancona furnished the messengers with a letter of 
recommendation to other congregations. 

The discovery of fresh manuscripts will perhaps throw 
light on the subsequent fortunes of New Tiberias and its 
colony, whose history forms so considerable a portion in a 
sketch of Don Joseph. The student who investigates Jewish 
history often finds the thread tantalisingly break ofi" at the 
most interesting point, where he would most wish it continued. 
My material only extends as far as my account has gone. If 
I were to attempt with my scant information to continue the 
story, I should be compelled to pass beyond the borders of 
sober history into the realms of the imagination. 

The two letters to which I am indebted for the gist of this 
account deserve a passing mention. Remarkable as is Jewish 
history, its sources are still more curious. In a MS. of the 
16th century in my possession, a letter writer intended to 
initiate learners into the elegancies of Hebrew epistolary- 
style which the Italian Jews always cultivated with pre- 
dilection. I found the two letters of the communities of Cori 
and Ancona under the numbers 167-168. Model letters 
form a valuable branch of Hebrew literature. In every 
collection of Hebrew MSS. of any pretension, such speci- 
mens of epistolaiy composition are to be found. But they 
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have not yet received the attention they deserve. Because, 
as a rule, names of persons and places are suppressed in 
them, historians have thought these letters unworthy 
of notice. But we meet in them not only with tictitious 
letters, purely and simply models of composition, but 
also with genuine epistles, recording dramas of real life. 
These owe their preservation to the accident of being hidden 
in a place where no one thought of looking for them. When 
opened up, these sources will reveal a treasure of information 
concerning the political no less than the religious life of the 
Italian Jews. Historians have already recognised the tur- 
bulent literature of the responses as a rich mine of historical 
knowledge. The gentler department of epistolary literature 
is a still unworked field, which promises an ample historical 
harvest. 

The small Cori community which through these manuscript 
records steps out for the first time into the broad daylight of 
history, shows to advantage in an educational point of view. 
No Jewish community was so small and obscure as not to be 
illuminated by some rays of Hebrew and secular culture. 
Corrupted as the letter from Cori seems to have become in 
the course of its transmission, it sufficiently proves that even 
small communities maintained the tradition of an ornate 
Hebrew style and handed down the art of letter- writing from 
generation to generation. The Rabbi, Galliko, did not com- 
pose this letter. He must have had, at his elbow, a con- 
gregational scribe or private member who was a master of 
a rich and pointed Hebrew style. 

II. 

A Contribution to the History of the Venetian Jews. 

The few details here collected are all taken from a bundle 
of original documents preserved in the State Archives of 
Modena. The first of these reports, which, though undated 
evidently belongs to the seventeenth century, throws a flood 
of light on the circumstances of the Jews in Venice. To that 
city we owe an idea and its expression that have, alas 
obtained but too wide a currency — the Ghetto.^ Here, for 
once in a way, philology becomes history. The word, if we 
are to believe our report, is not older than 1516. In that 
year the Venetian senate resolved to isolate the Jews in a 
separate quarter, in the vicinity of the Cannon Foundry. 

' For the history of the word Ghetto see Gademann Geschiehte des Erzie- 
Jmngewesens, II., 250, n. 1. 
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Improbable as the derivation of Ghetto from Gietto seems, 
the historical evidence for this origin of the word is clear and 
indisputable. The word, then, belongs to the Modern Epoch. 
The Middle Ages may have had the reality, but the expression 
is an acquisition of the sixteenth centurj^. In 1516, a serious 
attempt was made, for the first time, to shut up the Jews in a 
separate quarter. This social degradation was accompanied 
by a few other legal restrictions. Jewish money-lenders had 
hitherto been permitted to charge a maximum rate of 20 per 
cent.. Christians being allowed to take twice as much.' This 
trade was now absolutely forbidden them. They were 
obliged, nevertheless, to maintain, at their own expense, three 
public loan offices^ — so-called Monte di Piet^ — where anyone 
could obtain advances on pledges at 5 per cent. The J ews 
were also forbidden to keep open shops. They were restricted 
to dealing in old clothes, and were only allowed to hold 
business relations with brokers of foreign firms. The houses 
they occupied were the property of Christians. The rent 
was at once raised one-third. But as a set-off", this was made 
a fixed rate, and could never afterwards be raised. As once 
the Jews of Sicily, so now their co-religionists of Venice were 
charged with a large share of the cost of entertaining the 
guests of the Republic, Royal Highnesses and Ambassadors, 
to whom the State assigned palaces. The Jews had to furnish 
these palaces. For taxes, they were assessed not as Jews but 
as merchants. The Ghetto had, later on, to be repeatedly 
enlarged. The immigration of Jewish fugitives from Spain 
and of Marranos, all included under the generic term Ponen- 
tini (Western European Jews), made the Ghetto illusory. 
These arrivals, albeit they were Jews, were permitted to settle 
in all parts of Venice among the Christian population. The 
Ponentini and the Levantine Jews shared with their Christian 
fellow-citizens the privilege of commerce with the Levant and 
the Occident. A court, consisting of five Venetian nobles, and 
styled the MagMrato de cinque Savi^ was specially instituted 
for the trial of their cases. The Jews generally had another 
court which ordinarily consisted of three patricians, and was 
called the Court of the Cataveri. It has a peculiar interest of 
its own. Its special imprimatur had often to be obtained for 
the publication of Hebrew books in Venice.* The increase in 

' Comp. Antonio Ive in Revue des £tudes jvives, II., 780, n. 1. 
^ S. Cassel in Ench v.nd Grubcr's Encyclopiidie, II., 27, p. 760. 
' S. Civssel, loc. cit., p. 159, n. 73, mentions such a court of as early a date 
as the year 1298. 

* nillNtasp h'if V^i'DIN. M. Steinschneider, Hebralsclw Bibliographic V., 
126, and G. Wolf, ib. VI., 64, n. 4. 
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the number of Jews in that town was thus, as we see, a dii'ect 
result of the encouragement offered by the RepubHc to their 
settlement, and of the toleration with which it regarded their 
public return to Judaism. 

This account, derived from official documents, can be sup- 
plemented fi'om a Jewish soui-ce, viz., from a legal decision of 
R. Meir ben Isaac Katzenellenbogen, the renowned Rabbi 
of Padua and Venice. This decision he forwarded in his 
eightieth year (probably in 1562) to R. Moses Isserles at 
Cracow, and it may be found in Isserles' collected Besponsa 
(No. 51). It appears that, subsequent to the establishment 
of the new Ghetto, the former Jewish quarter continued to 
exist under the name of Ghetto vecchio, and served as a resi- 
dence for Jewish merchants from the Levant, who were wont 
to stay, without their families, for short periods in Venice 
to transact their business. The Christian owners of these 
houses might let them when empty to Christians, but Jews 
and Christians were not to reside together in the same house. 
Thus, if rooms were vacant in houses occupied in part by 
Levantine Jews, such rooms might only be let to Jewish 
Venetian families. But even this could not be done without 
the consent of the civic authorities. For, in order to protect 
the interests of the residents in the new Ghetto, and to pre- 
vent new comers from eluding the burdens of the community, 
the Senate had decreed that all Jewish families not from the 
Levant, should not be permitted to reside in the old Ghetto 
without the previous consent of the Jewish community. Two 
officers appointed by the community were entrusted with the 
duty of granting this license, as occasion demanded, and the 
Rabbinical Court of Venice would afterwards render the per- 
mission complete by formally ratifying it. This usage, to 
which not only the Jews but also the Christian house-owners 
submitted, Avas first broken by a Jewish physician named 
Joseph, who entered into a contract with his Christian land- 
lord without previously procuring permission from the Jewish 
community. His example found imitators, and more and 
more Jewish families surreptitiously left the new for the old 
Ghetto. Empty houses began to grow numerous in the new 
Ghetto, and their Christian owners made complaints, which 
the Court inquired into, and, as a consequence, the Jewish 
families which had without leave settled in the old Ghetto 
were expelled from that quarter. But now it was the turn 
of the owners of the old Ghetto to complain. The landlord 
of the physician Joseph was one of the injured parties. After 
prolonged negotiations, the community agreed to rent the 
houses of the old Ghetto, upon the condition of obtaining 
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the exclusive right of sub-letting them. Messer Giaco, the 
Christian patron of Joseph, himself as Gentilhuomo, a member 
of the Council, consequently compelled his non-Levantine 
Jewish clients (including the doctor Joseph) to quit his house, 
the key of which he handed over to the Jewish communal 
officers. As Joseph refused to accede, and maintained his 
right in the Court of First Instance against the lancllord, who 
was disinclined to continue the law suit, the Jewish com- 
munity summoned the doctor to appear before the Court of 
the Five Rabbis of Venice. By a number of lengthy objec- 
tions, Joseph denied the competency of this Court, and for 
his contumacy was subjected by R. Meir Katzenellenbogen 
to the first degree of excommunication. On the 12th of EIuI, 
1559, he solemnly abandoned his defiant attitude, and on the 
27th of the same month submitted himself in a formal 
Rinunzia to the authority of the community, which then per- 
mitted him by contract to resume his dwelling in the old 
Ghetto. Later on, however, he changed his mind, and revoked 
his former submission. Upon this the authorities pronounced 
the edict of excommunication against him. He then again 
betook himself to the civil courts, through whom in March, 
1561, he obtained the suspension of the excommunication. 
He was less successful in moving Meir Katzenellenbogen to 
withdraw the edict altogether, though he sought to compel 
him to do so through the Court of Padua. This continued 
recourse to Christian interference was in itself sufficient to 
stamp the doctor in the eyes of R. Moses Isserles as worthy of 
excommunication. 

From the Responsa of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen it appears 
that the Venetian Jews felt themselves quite secure, and had 
no fear of expulsion by the Senate. They knew that at the 
renewal of their license, which was always granted for a 
limited period only, the worst they would surfer might be 
some fresh enactments in regard to the laws regulating 
interest and loans. The condition of the Levantine Jews was 
more precarious, because the commercial jealousy of the 
Viennese merchants was always, though silently, working 
against them. Expulsion, like a constantly threatening storm, 
was always before their eyes.^ 

• N'DT n"1B' ed. Cracow, f. 112-i, pSIDD '\T\V «in (»i^L331V^) ny»3p DJ1 

nnniD on ne-K (gentiiezza=Kx'?»c:n») Dm o^ya fipa on o u^ctd 
D30N Dcnj"? Dn^^j/ Dnoiy nt^i urh D'p'tD omn^n n!?x ncw^ D»a 
DVp nt'Ni D'DVB^ pn V'n i:'S' -vh noxE' "^lyo yot^j «^ i:^3' D'orpn 

J nNii?na pn nt'N d^jb'd i^Tn 
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Indeed, there loomed before all the great merchants 
the fear of banishment. There lie three official reports 
before us, all from the year 1550, in which the Duke 
of Ferrara's ambassador furnishes his liege with the 
reasons which, he supposes, induced the Senate to threaten 
the Marranos so suddenly with expulsion. These had 
argument on their side when they urged upon the Senate 
the benefits the State had gained through them. Such in- 
dependent witnesses as the German traveller, Niclas Nicolai, 
and the Venetian Prince Soranzo,^ concur that the Hebrew 
exiles from Spain were most skilful armourers and makers of 
military accoutrements. The representations of the Jews 
proved, however, futile. It was the fate of the unhappy 
descendants of the Spanish exiles once again to become wan- 
derers. The storm gathered around them throughout Italy. 
The sulphur in the air and the rumbling underground were 
sufficient indications of the torrents of lava afterwards poured 
forth by the volcanic hatred of Paul IV. The Republic had long 
resisted the dark insinuations and suggestions of the spiritual 
authorities. Its commercial prosperity it placed above the 
fancied interests of the Catholic Church. But at last it, too, 
was forced to yield ; a whole concourse of circumstances co- 
operated to seal the fate of the Marranos. The Jewish com- 
munity itself seems to have regarded them with hostility, and 
thrown the weight of its influence in the scale against their stay 
in the city. They must have been most formidable competi- 
tors when trade jealousy caused Christians to look upon them 
as Jews, and Jews to see in them Christians. Just as the 
Roman Jewish community, according to Ibn Verga,^ petitioned 
the Pope to refuse the Marranos admission into his city, by 
which they attained just the contrary, so the native Jewish 
families of Venice marshalled themselves on the side of 
the enemies of these unhappy exiles. No harm was appre- 
hended from the Jews in the Ghetto. But these Judaizing 
Spaniards, baptised and yet so stiff"-necked, were distri- 
buted among the Christians in all quarters of the city ; and, 
from the Christian point of view, were a source of moral 
contagion to the souls of the Christian inhabitants of Venice. 
A similar physical danger was apprehended. The charge was 
brought against them of propagating contagious diseases. 
Their supposed filthy mode of life, aggravated the danger in 
the popular imagination. Whoever reads these aspersions 
will scarcely understand how the same people, whom inde- 

' See M. A. Levy, Bon Joseph Nasi, pp. 4, 5. 

' Schcvet Jehuda, § 57, ed. Wiener, p. 92, in his German translation.s, p. 188. 

U 
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pendent and impartial Christian critics describe as model 
citizens in Turkey, should in Venice have been transformed 
into the incarnation of trickery and knavery. The worst of 
it, howevei", was that the Emperor Charles V. joined the ranks 
of their persecutors. We have it on the testimony of Messer 
Giovanni Francesco, Secretary to the Duke of Urbino's Am- 
bassador, that the final resolve to expel the Marranos from 
Venice was due to the Emperor's influence. He thought it 
intolerable that this devil's brood, as he termed them, should 
be suffered to exist in Catholic lands. M. de Morvilliers, who, 
up to September, 1550, acted as the representative of France 
at Venice, and to whom we are indebted for so much infor- 
mation about Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos,^ was too opti- 
mistic when he thought it probable that the harsh decree 
would be withdrawn, or, at least, mitigated. In November, 
1549, this law, to which Don Joseph fell a victim, was 
put into execution. I believe I am not wrong in assuming 
the identity of the decree of expulsion which he recalled to 
the Venetian Ambassador, Bonrizzo,^ at Constantinople, in 
1565, and this edict for the banishment of the Marranos. 

That the Ghetto could not destroy the intercourse between 
Christians and Jews, which attained so extensive a develop- 
ment at Venice, is proved by a law passed iu 1671, forbidding 
Jews to wear arms and pointed knives.^ So prevalent had the 
custom become among the Jews of going about armed with a 
poignard at least — a clear proof of their complete assimilation 
with their neighbours in undesirable as well as desirable 
qualities. Recourse was had to special legislation against this 
tendency. But in this as in other cases, it proved quite un- 
availing. 

David Kaufmann. 



La natione faebrea h antichissima in Yenetia. Era sparsa in quk in \k 
per la Citta habitando ciascuno d'esai dove piii gli piaceva, e preatando 
danari con la solicita usura del vinti per cento. 

Fu per certo accidente occorso pigliata parte di ristringerli tutti in un 
Inogo e del 1516 furono ridutti in carta parte della Citta dove si 

' M. A. Levy, loco cit. p. 41. ^ L.c, p. 45. 

' On March 24th, 1608, the Senate excluded the Jews from access to the 
Fondaco of the German merchants in "Venice. See Dr. Henry Simonsf eld, 
Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig (Stnttgart, 1887), II., 286. 
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fondeva I'artiglieria chiamata gietto, che poi alterandosi il vocabolo s'S 
detta Ghetto. 

E per cavar da essi pubblicamente piu utile che si potesse e preservarse 
da ogni danno che potessero portare alia povertk degli artefici moltipli- 
cando, e crescendo ia numero f u loro prohibito il poter prestare con la 
solita usura del 20 per cento et furono obligati ad haver sempre tre 
banchi aperti i quali con la sola risposta di cinque per cento prestas- 
sero danari col pegno fin a certa soma come si usa per comoditS, de poveri 
ne monti eretti e chiamati di pietk da Christian!. 

Aggiunsero che non potessero esercitare arte di sorte alcuna, ne 
comperar roerci per rivenderle o fame botteghe per la Citta lasciando 
simplicemente loro libero il trafficare per via di merci e rispondenti 
forestieri il loro danaro. 

Le case del Ghetto furono a beneficio de Padroni Christiani cresciuto 
un terzo di piii di quello, che prima pagavano d'aflfitto ma con conditione 
che non potessero ne tempi avvenire ricevere alcuna alteratione di 
prezzo. 

Sono anche poi doppo qualche tempo stati obligati ad apparare e 
fornire a proprie spese tutti que palazzi che seccondo roccorenze si 
pigliano dal Principe per alloggiare a spese publiche Principi, Am- 
basciatori e personaggi forestieri e questo per tutto il tempo solamente 
che detti forestieri si trattengono e sono alloggiati. 

Nelle necessita della Republica contribuiscono ma in questo piu come 
mercanti con la proportione degli altri mercanti che vengono tassati 
secondo le loro facolta che come hebrei. 

II Ghetto e stato ampliato due volte del. . . . f u accresciuto di . . . . 
case et ultiraamente I'anno passato vi si k pur fatta una nuova giunta di 
20 case obligandosi all'incontro gli hebrei sotto pena di 2,000 ducati 
che per tutto un anno debbono esser venuti ad habitare in Venetia 
20 famiglie forestiere. 

Gli hebrei levantini e Ponentini hanno un privileggio particolare che 
essendo vietato dagli ordini della Republica il negotio di Levante e di 
Ponente a tutti i Mercanti Christiani che non sono Tenetiani essi 
solamente traffi !ano liberamente nell'uno e nell'altro luogo et hanno un 
Magistrato di Nobili Venetiani detto de Cinque savi che solo e sommaria- 
mente giudica ne loro interessi, cose tutte che hanno servito e servono 
d'invito agli hebrei di quel paese di trasferirsi a Venetia. 

Un altra cosa ancora ha servito a moltiplicare la natione, e questa e la 
sicurezza che trova qui tutta quella razza di spagnoli che battezzatl 
tornano all'hebreismo perche s'usa in questa parte una total conivenza 
ne si fa inquisitione come altrove per cercar ee questa sorte di gente sia 
battezzata. 

L'uffitio de Catauere che e un magistrato che consiste d'alcuni Nobili 
e giudice nel rimanente di tutta la natione et in tutte le Cause. E questo 
e quel piu s'6 creduto d'haver a comprendere in questa informatione non 
sapendosi particolarmente a che fine sia cercata da S. A" Serenissima. 
— R. Arehivio di Stato in Modena — Ebrei — Doeuvienti. (circa 1635). 

II. 

Di Venetia a XX. di Luglio L'» 
Illustrissimo et Excell"" Sig. Col""" 

La causa del bando contra li marani intendo principalmente procedere 
dal dubbio che questi signori havessino di malatia et qualche peste per 

U 2 
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luoro et che li bebrei di questa cittll banno fatto grandissima fortuna 
cum dire cbe detti marani sono homini maligni di praticbe et di mala 
conditione. Tuttavia intendo che da essi Marani et massitne da buomini 
cbe sono riccbi et cbe ben viveno, h stato dimostrato a questi 
gignori cbe per luoro vien dato grande utile alia Gittk in piu modi et 
cbe si presume cbe in fine la cosa sera moderata et che sar^ permesso ad 
alcuni principali d'essi che vi possano stare 

De Vostra Exti*, 
Fidelis"" et ben humil Servitore, 

HiEEONYMO FeRUFFINO. 

JR. ArcJdvio di Stato in Modetia — Cancellerla Ducale — Dispacci degli 
Oratori Estensi a Venezia. 



III. 

Di Venetia 23 de Luglio del 50. 
nius""' et Excel""' Sig. Sig. mio Col""" 

Da Messer Giovan Francesco Secretario del predicto Sig. oratore di 
Urbino pagato da sva eccellentia bo inteso oltra il scritto per le precedenti 
circa le cause del bando mancato contra li Marani il cbe intesi da 
MonsigDor de moruillier cbe dette cause sono diverse, et prima cbe a 
questi signori e stato raccordato che essi Marani sono peggio che li 
bebrei perch^ non sono ne Ghristiani ne giudei li quali giudei tutti 
inscieme in Ghetto separati da Ghristiani se ne stanno et per conversare 
detti Marani cum Ghristiani et babitare in diverse parti, essere stata 
fatta conscienza alii predetti Signori dimostrandosseli che detta conversa- 
tione e causa di mold errori et massime di far prevaricare molte persone 
Gbristiane, et cbe danno in oltra denari a usura, et che vi posson per la 
detta conversatione indurre de li nostri a fare il medesimo. Apresso che e 
gente maligna infida et di mala pratica et che non solamente basteria ad 
infettare le anime de Ghristiani ma anche li corpi di qualcbe pestilentia 
soggiungendo il predetto Secretario bavere di buon luoco cbe questi 
Signori habbian etiandio fatto esso bando ad eshortatione del Imperatore 
dal quale sia stato detto che questo Dominio Ghristiano et qual fa 
professione di Gatholico come puo toUerare che tal gente perversa et 
diabolica et piena di fezze habiti in Venetia et nelle terre Soe, et si li 
cose sono del modo inteso tenere por oppenione che la parte di detto 
bando sara interamente osservata et non forse moderata come il predetto 
Signor Ambasciator de franza mi disse volere credere. 



De V" Eec«», 
Fidelissimo et ben humil Servitore, 

HiEKONYMO FeRUFFINO. 

R. Archivio di Stato in Modena — CaneelUria Ducale — Dispacci degli 
Oratori Estensi a Venezia. 
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ni""* et Ecc"" S' S' mio Col"* 



IV. 

Di Venetia a 24 di Lvglio del 50. 



Circa la parte renorata contro li Marani la qual fu fatta nel 9' 
havendone parlato al predicto Sig" Ambasciatore ho inteso che veramente 
le principali cause d'essa parte e del bando sian I'essere stato mostrato a 
questi signori che conversando essi come conversavono cum Christian! 
corrompessino molti et che seminasseno una mala et pessima dottrina. E 
che per aUoggiare in una casa in tre et quatro famiglie et stando 
sborcamente {sic) tenendo malissimo li luoro allogiamente era dubitalo et 
temuto di malatia et de qualche pestilentia per causa di luoro procedere 
et viyere et che si ben li detti Marani hanno procurato che almeno 
puossin star fine a 300 d'essi cum mostrare che dano et darano utile alia 
citta che nondimeno Egli crede per essere abboriti et in mal predicamento 
come sono non farano alcuno eifetto anzi che questi Signori Torranso 
che la detta parte renovata sia interamente osservata 

De V» Ecc« 
Fideliss"" et ben hnmil Servitore, 

HiEEONYMO FERTJFFINO. 

B. ArcMvio di Stato in Modena — Caneelleria Dueale — Bispaeei dealt 
OratoH Estensi a Venezia. 

V. 

Venetia, 17 Luglio, 1671. 

Bigoroso proclama e stato pubblicato nel Ghetto col quale vien pro- 
hibito agli Hebrei il portar qualsisia sorte d'armi, come anco cortelli 
quando non siano senza punta. 

E. Arekivio di Stato in Modena — Caneelleria Dueale — Avvisi e Notizie 
dalVEstero. 



VXip 

"•Ni • non pan* "n n^o iniD'^B> riiDi mwn niN»VD n^nnn dk 
insD \rhnnn nrn d^in inaiD^ "h din twv no in^n Virh ntrsK 
lanni i^ba dni itanaa dk in"in n!?nnna lovyo nsnts sin nin 
ann nsD dni inino nso ck m^nnrna v^an^ nt^sN »n^a »p^K 
wynn ntfpao o^yn d^wb mna inu'C't:' no nabo ♦a nil M^iaj 
D'pp]PDni D^yjion jion inya imp»an» njn nTnan j?ni D^mann 
• vnuN rv:b vnn^in vnaiD ^aa rni[n](D)ia nis^i j^trcn nxipo 
i^^j? Dis'V main rhv n^cp d»3t n»ynn D^yjion n'?N b -\yth D3D« 
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nDNC 1D3 mxn ^y ii^d^ "n n ^^3E' Nin vnina »^3 i'njpi^ n^D 
['j(i)E'nD2 n^xn nmn isanjc? ids in"?™: ^a!?^' b"k ^sb' lODnn 
nnnoj onaia nanjnn jidn jdndj dcb' nne'yi d^jb' nycn ^>n ntrx 
nnsipn n'^mann -non n^nnnn D*'p^n!Ti Q'^^isn D^bys an nvD |n 
vji^ya h:>vn nvhd? nway no"? iind :i)tp mbjjon ^aa n'?^ia !?'n na'N 
rjno nya nun^i np»y np'yno nicy*? mat? npy "pia^ nnae' iniD^i 
ntbi • minni n'a'in s'n ^ac'n an^nna 3n:nn^ e'^nh niynt ^dk^ 
nanoa -ics 'Tip p"p nh^n '<-\''V^ i:mK u'^ae'i i^'nocj miiynj 
• iMH'K' ly 13'n^x 'n ^« n^on lyj^y or n^no N"DnD npim n"":DONp 
D^a^on n'?Dn) 'a^o » -[h^n j"a n"a i3''?npD ion vh na u^nvn dvoi 
no'Dn mina n^nn y^ nnn jye'n^i ua^ niyo!? vriK'o p^i n'apn 
iDai TDn nyocyin mas n'?*sn n '?'?Dnn'? nojan n'-aai E-aj na'tro 
nyra '?a[S]0)3 'a ij'aa yn diehi d'-H i:ba *a nan D'oyn ba^ m^jb> 
»jaD sani nan wau Ton Toyn^ aiDn layjo k"? w^on^ nuj ij'dn 
»aa N1JN1 iiD^n nan naB' naK* ^aa i:"? E'm^i iraa nn nio'?^ i:'oy 
m'?iyni nnini nvopm onn'-tani lyxn '■o* lav-i '3 ^n'l • nis'-K' n» 
^N npysn na^pn nso no mc ■'ym iV'isa iva^sn jDia nana nr my 
naiy X'N ns-pn miayn id u^jnaa dc npyiDi npw '?nie''' ^i^uj 
iVy D'pnnm • n^inD la"? Tscyn n!?b> ny wnjja N'-sinK' n^'uhd lyj^a 
D'E'iiyi W31DD ns wb^M vny ins"D*D"ipn nK^s'a unsis bv innBTi 
B'np'pi ^ud'? na no n^n n"? »de' jaixa nn'o'? is nN"'''?j'? ik «niK 
jDta on^DDH m loa laistr ny njj'npn la^m on'DD rn DE'n ns 
Dnn '^pnnni • nmivi nn^MJ dn ^nba on^ nsB'j «•? 'nsB'am xinn 
ra aB'v i'?Nai bxnE" ybaa rn i'?sa * n"jin^ N^oa »a laiaao na uud 
iB'N nN»"oaDp nia^D oiaai Taa nni nc isaa'c 'Da nn'a"? nan 
D'n laav K'?n n"?'^ micy dn i*? ixa onsia dk i^iac lama in^y 
'uy pK' ^ai ni'?^iy n'NB" sbn V':n 'yan iVixa iva^an non^Da 
pNi niDxy ^K* ba iJB'yji «a on'^'y lanac' ly nstn n:nDa 'mn u'Dy 
IDTH i^Na nti i:pDya p: px laan ''asi nxD i3i'?t 'a nvn^ lan* "pkV 
npy:fni npaxn ^nia D'Dyn b"? ddiisdi m'?3b> iDa ntn nnoani nan 
isap la'pa ■•ja D'ano ^aa n'?nbni n^aia p'ai np^UDi npiaoi npia 
D'DiD':n 'm "pa ny nsov'c ncivyi ne^-p N^'ian mo h-iMo ma 
DipD ba lym'xy n n'?b' n"T 'e^dh is'^a nva'an u^'py no'E' 
sa I'Ni NS1' ps 'njiDDi nnjiD niDin is'pM \ybv i^a Dm i:raNB' 
13K j'sir DiD':n n'E'in ^nani man nsy N''?an 'a ly ODy nn^i nKc^ 
D'B'in onjao vh^ ]wr\ nanD n!? o'piyacj' mino dib' niB-y"? D''?ia» 
pinoD nb laanj o'DynB' oan • niB'y^ j'^ar i:n px irnaN^D "-asi 
Dica «Dy ^nriB'nbi nsjni yro dib' i:*? nn!? an'? niDXB' anDsa idV 

> Prov. xviii. 14. 2 Dan. i. 13. ' Isaiah xv. 8. 

* Beraoh. 6a. ' Job i. 16. 
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niy»n h"v\ nnvn ^yhv ito ny >k nyo dv ^n dvd tdh hnd hdi nx 
M'p^N "n ^N i3»3»y 13^ nJiB Mini vh \y'-rh hv wnymi w'i'y 1^0 
nv nyoT ^to3 nnio nni» ^»'?" I'ja nr w'^nptj' jaisa me'bj noa nwa^ 
133^ n-n nr Vy niw ^'jn msn M»niN"i3 npy^^n ns'pn »3 'nn . n!?»^i 
^3X1 ''jna nsDD ntj-yj ^*^"3i maoj nxr ^y djon M^j'y wtj'n rhvt ^yi 
HK'npn ^xn m •y'orb M'jd mn*? b^k i3*yn jNsa ub o n3y» nwaa 
D'TB'yi D'^n "JUJi n»D3n D^jtspi o'^na ninsE'D o'sa dvi dv bae' 
^JN ^N^E^'» 'K'jN oyai ownoi dti'dd ijnsya I'n oni nm on'ooi 
nvn ^D ijjnn onstin nmon ^yi Dn»^yi unis painc na^o oruiDN 
psi 13^ rain n'?i uaTiin nnao jnxd ■\xw\t\ ^»y ^n I'yo w»na ^a 
D'B'nn 'jc iDa nt 10^ la^n D'-oyio d»d»W ♦n h^h KtJ'aj »ni ^»xo on^o 
N"Dn pNa na"?^ d»p!?n nti iB'n on k"k ir^np im »mp nao yoa 
lan^ laiK p'?Da ^^^a 'n'l ^"t ^K^xa ccoa omas ide'i vpoy ^s 

• itj'pa'? vanpi «nip p"pD miann nyoj nann ynu n^'xaB' ny inunm 
n*a ina innK' n^no ^yai na^ vmosy inso iB'yjK' nisxinn anoi 
^aa » -^^\> naa ^onn ^xnB'» uk'V iWn ja ^yi • 'e'en iK'^fim nvnn 
MnjNi irpnn apy n^ah w^nnv '^oy^ nam i^ip ann naiE'a one' DipD 
nvaa !?ya h'^'w 'no apy* iT'yV'in ivnvn ^y p-i n^'ya nD \ya'ii s^ 
00)^3!? naiE' niypn oy ms ba ^y m^am nn:^ nvjyn ij'3*a n'on mno 
p3n • \yh\'M "W M^JDpo nptn3 irp!?« "n ^n pyr^i nas hy y^:^^ n»pB' 
ne'yn* *^ik on^ px onia on!? whmi^ uh^w Nova lan ^x p:v jib'^ 
nVmo w'yo i3''yD w'n'p'an nn\n nai • n^xn n^an u^ n'DXM m^ 'n 
wa^ "niyn[n]!? ns'yi na^B-pn "n nnbo "n nyDB"'n 'noin ua^ nnp 
13'Dxy b'i^rh u^niB'ai^i u*? aitan riT-na niaaaa nnx^ w'^ac Txnji 
irax irn'^Bsai unap M^oipD n^n* nWi nnoK'n 'trpv nao ut^aji 
^{jr 3Dn333 T\yhy men nxj nnoo nn \yhv my* vom jyo^ "n ny 
yvD nfx u^ nbtf* onoDi "p-an on'oon onaiaa »h\ nB'inpn m^stk 

: ^Nne'» nocj" apy ^j» ^kui 

n»5D nnas »a cn^'aai n3n »3 n^uyi "nip p"p n^'sni npyv noni 
D'asiB'n D»3i»3Nni o^jyn ni33n 'i^cy yocD nB'3D »^:n ^ip i3*i?N nam 

♦ niE'npn niVnpn noni jn 3it3 nB'30 nwn nSun jd nsx^ o'lNnoi 
n»K'''t<n tiyoi o^JiK'Nnn stni noatam nc-'n N^t^jn nnai jn msan moyi 
;d V'y Dpin naan Kin i^i^nai ra»3 ^VD^ nioDni * n'?i3i n^i:n nioy 
jiacn nbiyoni Donon xann »n KnnoN ton njws p\nDn lannn k'db' 
Nnan pN in'a rairu ni»n 1^ nrrn "n nNDB> fiDV pn u'JinN s^y^si 
ME'aj nna !?yi u'd^ikj hv naioi ni« nit^y^ nnan» ^xn nna ia ncK 
-n3E'[3](a)i '!?i nc'y nyanx pna sjid }mn:D nana n3"onn poae' loa 

' Isaiah xl. 9. » Jer. iv. 19. ' Cant. vii. 12. 

* Zach. iv. 2. » H. Synhedrin xiv. 12. 
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c|33D wyoB' • "131 trnpD^ D'pnw db>di n'?nn iitn^ Dn*ny N'^naoiB' 
no33 moi • D^D» ant| ^'tn Von in«n N^ifjn pnx^ uv nn''»t psn 
♦331 TD« np3N nns^ n^yvoi ni"38 nj'ipjsai n«"'S'3M3 tua niDipD 
oniiT-^ t5"'Di n«Tn nSan nB>n ue'v «b no»i njooo «'vin^ nnion 
D^t33 lystsji DK' Dn»n3 '\'h'\rh^ rohh on^is' !?k^ i^ni m» hdd t^k 
ni^npn yvo h)3 ras\ lyoa dot o layoB' nai • e'dj ny d*d ik3B' ny ;vn 
3E«^ na noN^D *^y3 onin' d'-b'jk B930 Kin ''3 t5nB3i • t'on K^E'jni 
in^iysi iriK naB* nan |dv lE'tt uio 3T no »a naicn pxn ns ipn^i 
♦3B^ v3nNi in*3 '33 psnai i3iSTa in^nsM in»»nM iSyQ u'hsr' "n vjq^ 
inyiDcSi • iJnK'a rjx unua ^3*1 133^ nrxf wyoca "tt5>N i»k> }13^ B'de' 
Munps enn pa3 nni d^^jW 13^ NTa iino 3^ tKi wntnx nnoK* 
r^K wxipi i3*3'3 [n]nD3i i3DaDni nnx ty^xa nn« 3^3 13b I3nniyn3i 
♦Q*3 c^K ip*V'3 ''as^D "vnnDa 13ns db'i nD3an n»3^ i3a^ni no ^a^ 
naci n3t5' ^3 13S cm^i i3»33 nx nio^^ i3'Snp» niaty isin 
onan i3mDi my t^k nxisin [n](n)oan3i w^^np »^in n1[KS](QK)^^1 
«3S nsD i3ny»D3 poy ^y i3»n3ia nx 13do ihki nn« ^a nan^ 13*30 
3^3 13^31 • N»'^3D3 "t3n K''B'3ni jnKn "11 vS Dcn ''333 ^x nnn -\rh 

• nxtn nyoD^ -ao Tsrh nn« iDSoa i3*s nx i3»va nxsn e'S331 0^5? 
n"ip p'\> nv3y tiis *sa yvD(*)i nty wS pdt'B' nxt nriNn 'n» on 
13^ vn''B' ninstw nyanxo o*e'3N nysnx 13^ i3nn3 n3iE'Kn3i t"3n 
nn^ li^on oipo^ n3ani nio nnS 13^3S^ 13V nn y\xh yooo '^3»n3D 
13^ P^nSi ni3pS TiDS'B' Tiixn *b^ D*B'3ni D*E'3Nni tpr\ ^sh ptoi 
n^niW vn^E* Dn''3E' 13^ uina Dnn3n n»t5'3Nn ^y3^N^D1 5 nwnon 
ism no yvDn nx 13^ iin^ i3»ny>D3 onip m^yn ns»'V»3»i ny ismkd 
n^isn ni3^n](n)D Saa t^n nmas ''pb« oy Don3n ^nriB Saa n3^!?i 
pnN TD3a Sk3''D TD3 Dn D'-ni^K'n D"'3E'n DE'i • nt i3>!?np bv iom» 
onrn jy* 13^ wnna on ^B•K i3*^np ocj^in Dn3D caa fjor rD"ai yo 
nits n3iDKni D3no nitx pns t^k D»t5'3x ^x-r^ 'onvo nwun ninBBTs 
D[n](D)BB>3 NXD3 «^ n^iyi i3»Wn » nnp» ni3B > Doy '^yn Ton Ds^n 
^1133 iit3p3 i3'!?np ^3 nn»^«i • ntn poyn b]i nioy^ nn3 n3 ie'ki 
i3no m»i i3»B3 nn'B fD^po i3n dh'-bd kvioi n3n'' 13»Sb'»i tiyoE'^ 
n3nn p Sndij'i ro' "iid3 k^ nxBn3i D3in3 i3»^y nit3i'i ^n3^ ^1D^1 

• «3D''3''nN »hi2 vvsii niyn3 13^3 13113 p o mo'i idod* t^k 
'3 'Tip Ty 13^X1X1 i3»'?np Dnin3 ninn Dp33 mo 13100 nox n^xi^i 
mo' iK>s noni n3n3nni minn ^33 niK^^ pBNn3i nnNn3 oyn 3^ 
t»D' iSTK ni3i3n b 3in3^ 1^31* V'3n Dp3B3 DB' iK'N • D^ni^cn D''3e'n 

• {ue'n Kii'o^ inN^ inx m^ n3"'n3D 13V I33i» t^k 3^ 3^3 f?3D 13^ "n 
i3»!?np P30 ^3 031133^ ynin^ n3i 133^ pvi p^^i niynn^ n3 p 031 

' Isaiah xlvi. 6. » Jer. xxiii. 2. ^ igaiah xxviii. 16. 
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ynin^i wni'o pibd n pmn^ na dh^b^ji DBt30[»]''n nn'ai D''B'3«n 

•\»v no nsTD ny^ nra nmynn o nvnai n «Tip i^it jyo^ n^j?»^ 
nt^npn nVnpn docdh an ^j? po'-n yp »d'' naB'no ait^n^ ^na nan 
wnj Van n'-ni^B'n a^ i^dn^'i niVe'ia nonai niBn on* ptn^ na nxtn 
■•aiyDn nj sjoyn xmn oa ni^n^ "ran ^npn ^b'jn ^a dh^jb mdnd 
Dann j" la j"" ^DD10 la iddio Kami sna'naKanjj n»BB'' NpDi^j 
^Wk V'xt no^E' TnnDaa apy Tinoaa ip''^j »aN^D ^nnoa oVK'n 
naVS Dnj3 naB-*? tik D»ni^B'n ■<:th i^nhS cnV«?^ ddj? n'?'- ^aits man 
nan nnox'' dx mm nnsi dh'-^j-i fja TnT- nrx nipo ^aa n^'^i ddv 
•n DV Ka '•33^ ^"3n '•axSo Nin nani nai »a naiua mrpb «sv in^yo 
nmiynn^ yvoni nan^n p'jy '?y n'-jai max aV a'trn^ xnuni hnan 
nyo: nxT 'n nna Dvn nos* ns'x nuT "n irSnp^ Nip^i * nv^an I'up 
; nnsn vn tnd ntn jora nioa nnsn «^ t^k • nxja nSnJ 

6[t3j(y) D^jom *3a n'jom nvas ^ya apy nyhn D'oy nnj p^i 
najTiJo n^nai ne^np ^np ip'jyn p'jyn mv na"? u^an nins nu nnis 
^a niT nxo N":y xinn^ ns' xann xnaj xinn nati ixti lyii naap'oi 

• 2 Dnn ixn'xna c^ann^ xVn '•aM ^a xB'nn xnwva » nisan xdi' ^bo 
^xnr* loy n'opn ':3^ nn nsx px^ loja' ^xt^'^b' mipB* irvo nin 
D'!?xiE''i ^Bwnxa D'syv td nto nt iDjnBnn i^ nox nons n^ans 
DBB'oa D'uy ^m^^ yvD loini bp ^3' uai e^oi -lai n»oini onixa 
^lE'aD ann^ nan yupn hit nam onr* noxVi u^vix ^x n'?i3» 
naiS na ah) vmvh n'pia* jtx j»xi ij'oy nmo nuiE'o nin'oni nnrsB'n 
;nD nnijsn jpnoi iiaan xoa ly n^iyE' o'anjnon mxo nSyo 'pim 
K^ni pTi *xna npx xo^yn xpnx *xn n^yj emoa xn'xna o^om^ 
na paa xin "|na xtrTipn n^DTia pp*ni xo'?yn xorp in'xi n^nwoix 
Ninna noxna nyn^oa pao t3ae>oi pns a*nai n^iy niD» pnsi a^na 
nann hhi2 'a ny 'iai xnan inV nnp xnna^ ""jy inixna n^nnx"? xiaj 
yph^ T, nana' nn lann V^Ja *a mox minni "lai itina' xin ^j^j ntn 

i Tox "in* nt5^D ^aa 

n"Dp 

pna 'pnno -miaja na d^bdid • o^iy nnx n^p^x nxn* non 'K'jx 
yiDK'^ n:n • o^jvaxni D'^jyn oa'nx njnn ^xi nm ^x yvcc?^ ♦ 'n nn 
b» ♦ vn^' 'nip p"p '{^3X0 ♦ ^yy]} nnxi mna nny dji • uyoc jtx 

• nna inn» ^a '^oacoa OiT-^y nr:: nE'x nnrjni • nnxvD nx'x nix^nn 
•<hv nnyi jassV on"? n^n oann aaoa • uon x"? "n »om nnx nan 'iyi 
m loa m nvwrinni ixa nan nuiK'xnn ^a ♦ annon *aa yocj d"5E' 



1 Kethub. C7&. » Berachoth, 3J. ' Sabbath 151 J. 
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^N un'i • D'om nana '•rhi on? -warn nS nDan on »d m^ ^n"? psi 
DipD ^N nD^S • in"iD» v'^n* dsc i^iyv n^ •'3 ininn nnso aiK'^ d3^ 
lyni • nit5's3 o^nxo no dsdi on^E'Ji nn • vn^ irrio* DKt5'i niN3S "n 
'3 n^no • r]^^^ \o aa^nx csj nK b^xn^ nan onaiD *3 irnx 
D31 • ni33 n'6 iD^K'^1 ^KiK'' no ^3 DD*n« nu^ njiniyn nsrn ny^oino 

n^^y nvb n'om inu Nini • i^ i3*ip ir "n nSt he^i ^ya 'd '3 • inwy*? 

♦ D3^ "n pn ncND oniK ixdki iptn • po 13K'd iDip ♦ na D*3^in^ nni 
P"P n^un n^yv urox dji ♦ D3n^ij/si? n3K' K'^ *3 D3n* nx isnn bsi 
1331 pi'D3 n"?!}*! pn'D3 nnvi ni3uo i3*^j/ m *3 Djn ms'* nyipjK 
D*N3n D^^nni D^JvnNn isk' n3^D uny *'3y ns Djna^ scDn w^y 
'SOKD ^33 "n •?« i3*^y nb pT dhd i3*3'y uo^yn n^ 0"d ♦ u^manoD 
D3n^yD nN[n]p^ D*K3n n^sn d'K'jx ntJ'^K'n njni • ynv Nin ^Nni • i3n3 

♦ DHonn D33N1 pnx ^'yo 'cu^ • o^p^s 'K1* O'pnv D'e>3s on 
cmKsn niDi bin t^n3 • D3nub sbi Di3^in on n^v^ n3iD[i]N3i 

♦ Dnx '^KE'ij T^N Dnnyi N'oni ns^'bD's m^^npno dt3 is'x Dnn3nD 
T\'h 3n*i • Nni33nT kde'3 i2T?n3i ♦ nD3n nipo y3M bn dhd ins'n or 
DC -\To Dnns D'eoNn ^jtj'ni • rv' '3t<^D Tnno3 33e'3n p3nT sn^u 
Dn333 ytJ Dnvn Dn*3D dtjs k** w^nVnpa nai • dhoj ^y nSiy mo 
pjyn ^KiK'* nob nn«B' u^nx p^ D^ppn»i D*3t ivbi •D*D*»ni 
iE'3^ • 03^ |ni3 ne'x D3V^j< 'h n3n33 n* n3no3 t^>s nm ip^jyn 
mty? D3^ nst nn>ni iDipn nny rhiir\ D*3V3sn npJN^i • noni npnx 
t5i33 nisn^ i3tni n *b ny n3n3 D3^ ^■'-\rh 3it3n 03^03 3*i^* "ni 

{ 'DN 'i'?5;>i niK n*3' D3m bi ^n'^k n''3 pm ^su p*v^ 



